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MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 


FROM B'HARMITR EN ITALIB, THE LATRST WORK OF M. dOUY. 
(Translated expressly for the Kaleidoscope.) 
—— iE 

Tuscany is computed to contain about sixteen hundred 
thousand inhabitants. Formerly every circumstance seemed 
to concur to render this country the happiest in Italy. It 
is related, that, when Montesquieu, on his arrival at Flo- 
rence, went to pay a visit to the prime minister of the 
Grand Duke, he found him dressed in a Nankin coat, 
goated at the door of his palace, to enjoy the evening breeze. 

Montesquieu was accompanied by ahaughty young French- 
man, who was much disposed to ridicule this appearance 
of simplicity in a prime minister. ‘* Learn,” said the Pre- 
sident to him, “* to judge more correctly of things; do you 
not see that the people must be happy, since the prime 
minister has nothing to do; and that he must necessarily 
bea man‘ of merit, since he does not fear to expose him- 
gelf to thegaze of the people, divested of external grandeur.” 

The Arno, which throws itself into the sea, near Leg- 
horn, at four or five miles’ distance from Pisa, is the prin- 
cipal river of the grand duchy, and gave its name to the 
department of which Florence was the chief place. The 
beauty of its shores is justly celebrated by all travellers. 
It is extremely favourable to the commerce of the Tuscans. 
Boats, ‘which descend the stream, are conducted by the oar ; 
but the eye is often offended by the disgusting spectacle of 
men harnessed like cattle to those which pursue\a contrary 
direction. During the intense heats of summer, these men 
vate seen walking, almost naked, along the parapets, in 
the performance of this laborious office. The labourers 
are, in general, very lightly clothed during the summer. 
Their skin is burnt almost black by the sun; but their 
features and countenances, for the most part, wear the cha- 
racter which distinguishes the fine faces observed in paint- 
ings of the Florentine school. Their figures are graceful ; 
and they are agile in their movements. Notwithstanding 
the swarthy hue of their complexions, they are seldom 
seen in the streets or fields without a fan in one hand and 
a parasol in the other. In the winter they wrap them- 
selves in brown cloaks, or coats with hanging sleeves, in 
the form of that ancient dress denominated houppelande. 
They wear round hats, of felt, or of wove straw ; and their 
hair hangs down upon their shoulders, tied up in green or 
grey nets. There is little, except this picturesque cos- 
tume, to distinguish them from the Caffres, or the inhabi- 
tants of the Antilles. When these peasants meet a monk 
they do not permit themselves to enter into familiar con- 
versation with him kefore they have first given token of 
their respect, by kissing his hand. 

Such is the greediness of gain, among emall shopkeepers 
in Tuscany, that they adulterate articles of common con- 
sumption toa degree that renders them absolutely nau- 
seous. They mix large pieces of cheese with the butter, 
which, even if not spoiled by the introduction of such ma- 
terials, is white, and smells like old hog’s grease. Good 
butter can be procured only at the dairies, which are estab- 
lished near the mouth of the Arno; but it is sold at a 
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price much higher than that of the best butter at Paris. 
Neither are the grocers exempt from the charge of adul- 
terating their merchandise. I once bought some brown 
sugar, which, upon boiling it, I discovered to be composed 
in the proportion of at least a third of white pulverised 
marble. . 

In the removals of tradesmen and peasants, a cross, or 
madonna, is always placed in front or at the top of the 
waggons which convey their furniture. 

I saw, in a large cupboard, at the house of an old 
countess, a tomb, six feet long and two feet broad, con- 
taining a figure of Christ, guarded by three or four sculp- 
tured soldiers, dressed in the uniforms worn at the time of 
the Passion. This sepulchre was become the object of her 
adoration; and, when she changed her residence, it was 
pompously displayed at the top of the cart loaded with her 
furniture. : 

I observed, in the streets of Pisa, numbers of peo- 
ple deprived of the use of their limbs, or afflicted 
by rheumatism and other <liseases, occasioned by the 
extreme dampness wh'cn prevails there during a great 
part of the year. The winter of 1808 was as cold 
and as unwholesome as the winter at Paris. As early 
as the 15th of December, snow, which is almost as rare 
at Pisa as at Naples, fell abundantly during eight days, 
and covered the ground to the depth of six inches. Reau- 
mur’s thermometer marked four degrees below zero. The 
inhabitants of the country affirmed, that, for for:7 years, 
so cold a temperature had not been known at f'ise, and 
that they never remembered having seen so muci: snow 
fall. ‘* It is the French,” said they, ‘* who bring us every 
disaster ; they afflict us with their laws, their fogs, their 
frosts, their ice, and their snow.” 

The poor inhabitants of Pisa sat shivering in their spa- 
cious drawing-rooms without ceilings, with a scaldino in 
their hand, their only resource against the cold. The 
kitchen is, in general, the only room in their houses fur- 
nished with a chimney; and, even there the hearth is so 
high that the fire affords little warmth to the feet. If there is 
a fire-place in any other apartment it is generally without 
fire; for, as the Italians have little fuel except chips, they 
are very sparing of it, and confine themselves to the use 
of pans of charcoal and scaldinos. The Preach continued 
in Italy their national customs. I had a fire in my room 
at Pisa so late as the 7th of June, 1810; as, even at that 


sioned by the long-continued rains, that my health was 
affected by it. The cold was even more severe at Flo- 
rence, on account of its proximity to the mountains, which 
were then covered with snow. 

The year of 1810 was rendered remarkable at Pisa, as 
well by the agitation of the earth, as the chillness of the 
atmosphere. At a quarter before nine, on the morning of 
the eighth of September, I felt the shock of an earthquake, 
which was however so slight that I at first attributed the sen- 
sation produced by it to giddiness, or a disposition to faint- 
ness, as I had been seated at my desk, near an open win- 
dow, from seven in the morning. The direction of the 
shock was from south to north; the wind was south-west, 
the air heavy and close, warm weather having succeeded, 
for the last fortnight, to the cold days of July. Several 





advanced season, such was the dampness of the air occa- | befana 
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leagues distant from Pisa, and separated from that town 
by a chain of the Appenines. I think it must have lasted 
two seconds. Two other shocks immediately succceded it, 
but they were so slight as to be scarcely perceptible. I 
was told that these were much more marked at Pistoia, 
in Tuscany, a town near the Appenines. 

The inhabitants of Pisa affirm that these shocks were 
succeeded by others, on the 15th of the same month at mid- 
night; but as these did not interrupt my sleep, I must de- 
pend upon the veracity of others for the truth of the fact. 

Very different was the earthquake which took place on 
the 25th of December of the same year, at a quarter be- 
fore two in the morning. On this occasion, I was sud- 
denly awoke by the rocking of my bed. The cracking 
of the furniture, doors, and wainscots gave me warning of 
some great commotion, and the clock, near my lodging, 
on the opposite shore of the Arno, continued striking for 
some time. I felt five or six decided shocks, which suc- 
ceeded each other in the course of six seconds. I arose, 
hastily, and opened the door of my balcony to examine 
the state of the sky. The undulation was from the west, 
towards the south, under a cloudy sky, partially lighted 
by the stars. The wind appeared to blow from the north- 
west, hut the air was so tranquil that I, at first, thought 
the clouds stationary. During the next day, there was 
alternate rain and sunshine. It was affirmed, that this 
earthquake took place under the sea. The inhabitants of 
the town were not at all terrified by this phenomenon, 
and, as if accustomed to such events, went singing along 
the streets on their return from noctural mass. 

It is the custom of the populace at Pisa, and I think 
all over Tuscany, to tie sheets of paper to the backs of 
street-passengers on the day of Mid-Lent, to toss theni in 
blankets, to conduct them through the streets amidst the 
rattle of bells, kettles, and shovels, and to shake about 
their heads bundles of straw, and lighted brooms. Thig 
is a sort of continuation of the carnival, which is com- 
menced by public masquerades on the first Sunday in 
January. 

The befana of the twelfth day appeared to me remark- 
able. This name is given to the daughter of Herod, who 
is supposed to place herself at a window to watch for the 
return of the adoring Magi from the manger; but, as 
they do not pass through the states of her father, the 
curious lady is disappointed, and the Italians call her 
from the verb befare, which signifies to make a 
fool of. The daughter of Herod is, at Pisa, merely « 
figure of plaster, in a gala dress ; some of them are adorned 
with much elegance, and larger than life. The evening 
before, on the day of the Epiphany, the streets are crowded 
with people gazing up at the befane, which’ are fixed at 
the windows, surrounded by lights, with the head and 
shoulders advanced into the street, in the attitude of a 
person vainly seeking some individual in a crowd. Much 
laughter is excited by the serious and composed demeanor 
of the befana amidst the taunts and jests of the mob. 

On the evening before the day of the Epiphany, 
of young men parade through oveay qunstar tf the toon 
till midnight. One of them carries on his head a head of 
plastered paste-board, with a light placed in the inside. 
He is preceded by a man blowing a goat's horn, and sur- 











persons assured me during the day that they also had felt 
the shock, which was more violent at Bologna, about fifty 


rounded by others, shouting, and waving in the air bun- 
dles of lighted straw and flaming sticks. These are gene- 
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rally followed by a cart filled with men, sitting in the 
migst of branches of trees covered with thick foliage, 
which it would be difficult to find at this season in France. 
This tsiumphal car is surrounded by lighted torches, 
and is supposed to conduct to Bethlehem those who go to 
adore the infant Jesus. The amusements of the Italians 
are generally connected with some religious observance, 
and are, therefore, proseeuted with much assiduity and 
exactocss. Vigils and fasts are excecdingly numerous at 
Pisa. The eves of festivals of the Virgin and the saints, 
devoted to fasting, will be found, if the days of Lent are 
included, to contain four or five months of the year. 

All the external marks of devotion are scrupulously ob- 
served by the vulgar. Men, women, and children wear 
their rosaries in the churches, and devoutly repeat them 
on their kness during the mass, Many of the common 
people wear in the same pocket a dagger and a rosary. 
They have all an image of the Virgin, or of their patron 
saint, suspended from their necks under their shirts ; 
their arms, legs, and even bodies are marked in imitation 
of St. Francis. They represent upon their bodies the 
figures of saints by means of pricks of pins made in the 
flesh, which, while the wounds are recent, is washed over 
with a pungent liquor of a bluish tint. The impression 
so produced lasts during their lives. 

Children of five or six years old, dressed like ecclesias- 
tics, are seen playing in the streets of Pisa. They have 
the cassoc and the long cloak, and their heads are covered 
with three-cornered hats, of dimensions conformable to 
the rules of their order. The playfulness and lively ges- 
tures natural to their years, are singularly contrasted with 
the soberness of the garb they are compelled to assume. 
Children so brought up are generally destined to be put 
in possession of benefices in the gift of their families. 

The priests are indefatigable in enforcing the observance 
of religious rites, and the use of sacraments, to which they 
summon their flocks at different periods of the year. The 
curates and thcir vicars visit the houses of the people du- 
ring the holy weck, for the purpose of bestowing upon 
them their benediction, and of distributing notes of con- 
fession to the master of each house for himself and his 
family. These notes, of which the distributors keep an 
account upon a register, containing a list of the names, 
occupations, and dwellings of the persons who have re- 
ceived them, are expected to be restored to the ecclesias- 
tics, when the sacrament is administered. The persons 
who do not return these notes, or who have refused to re- 
ceive them from their curates, are declared, on the in- 
spection of the register, not to have received the sacrament, 
and are excommunicated. The following is an axact copy 
of one of these notes, written with the usual abbreviations. 


Commun. pasch. paracie 
Regalis abbatia 
Sancti Colombani civilatis 
Bobii. 

Pro anno 1800. 


It must be observed, that these notes were not offered to 
the French. The above is copied from a note given to me 
by an ecclesiastic, for the year 1800 ; that is to say, of a 
date much anterior to the period of my abode in Italy. 

At Pisa, the curate of my parish came, in the April of 
1810, to bless the house of a French officer, stating that 
he thought it proper to give him an opportunity of receiv- 
ing a note of confession, but that he did not intend to dic- 
tate a duty to him. The curate withdrew after having 
received a francesconi (a piece of five francs, fifty-five cen- 
times) which the Frenchman put into a basin, carried by 
the bearer of the holy water. It is the custom of the faith- 
ful to pay, according to their circumstances, for the puri- 
fication of their houses and lodgings in the holy week. 

Whilst we are on the subject of the holy week, it will 
not perhaps be useless to mention the custom of leading 
through the streets of Pisa, on the morning of Holy 
Thursday, a number of oxen, which are killed the follow. 


ing day. The fiesh is then decorated with green leaves, 


Saturday. 

These oxen are conducted in couples through the streets 
with bells round their necks, their horns being gilt, or 
painted various colours, and their bodies ornamented with 
ribbons. The fattest and finest ox walks at the head; the 
others are disposed according to their size, the least of all 
coming last. A large troop of oxen, of a greyish white, 
arc sent from Arezzo, conducted by drivers gaily dressed 
for the oceasion. The butchers of Pisa take their station, 
for the purpose of weighing the flesh, upon stalls, raised 
by a flight of eight steps above their customers; and as 
the latter are permitted to ascend only the first step, they 
have no means of ascertaining whether or not just weight 
be given, but by carefully watching the motions of the 
fingers that direct the scales. 

At the time of the carnival in Pisa, the streets and pub- 
lic places are frequented by masked figures as early as the 
first Sunday in January: all the following Sundays are 
enlivened by masquerades from noon till evening. The 
women in particular delight to parade the streets in dif- 
ferent disguises upon this occasion. Those most com- 
monly used are dominos, the costumes of old women, and 
a dress consisting of two petticoats, one red. and the other 
black. During the shrove days, the masks are very nu- 
merous. They are seen, as they formerly were at Paris, 
on foot, on horseback, and in carringes. The coaches of 
the spectators are drawn up in two files along the southern 
quay of the Three Bridges. In 1810, an ostrich excited 
the general curiosity during the four principal shrove days. 
It was as large as a camel; its beak reached the windows 
of the first stories, and presented verses anil sonnets to the 
ladies at the windows, who answered by throwing bonbons 
into its wide throat. It was surrounded by twenty-four 
harlequins, who kept the people in order by occasional 
strokes: from their wooden sabres, and distributed com- 
pliments to the young girls and pretty women standing 
near. £vviva il siruzzo! Long live the ostrich, was the 
general cry. The ladies called it by waving their white 
handkerchiefs, and it approached their windows with co. 
mical gravity, alternately extending and drawing up its 
neck. The crowd of masks which preceded and followed 
it, fixed their attention exclusively upon the blessed bird. 
Liverpool. A. W. 

—s>~-<o—-- 
THE CHAPEL ON THE SHORE OF THE ADRIATIC. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF KOTZEBUE, BY L. MAN, OF LIVERPOOL 
Translated expressly for the Kaleidoscope. 
[Concluded from our last.| . 
I 

‘** T hastened to Prague; but you were gone. I flew to 
Vienna, and arrived there in the evening. I heard of a 
masquerade; and sent immediately for a domino, in the 
hope of being able to observe you at a distance: I saw you, 
and I fancied I perceived marks of sorrow in your coun- 
tenance. I drew nearer, and the desire of, trying the 
effect, which my appearance would produce, became at 
last so powerful that it urged me to unmask. You were 
soon hurried out of my sight, and I sank down upon the 
chair which had been occupied by you, whilst our betrayer 
whispered to me: * Are you mad?” the serpent was not yet 
aware of my being acquainted with her wiles; but my 
contemptuous glance must have informed her of this, and 
she disappeared. I mingled with the crowd, and heard 
you every where mentioned with respect and sympathy. 
I Jeft nothing untried to learn your fate: but I was mercly 
told that you had left the town; and nobody knew what 
had become of you. I availed myself of a moment, when 
{ knew the Baron to be at court, to wait upon your 
mother: I found her in tears, and as ignorant of your 
abode as other people; but she told me, that Madame 





Wickenfeld was more likely to be informed of it; since 
she was the only confidential friend of your husband. Im- 


and exposed with great pomp in the markets on Holy | mediately my resolution was taken, and I presented my- 


self before her, with the freedom of an old acquaintance, 
without having myself announced. She seemed to be a 
little out of countenance at my sudden appearance ; but 
she recovered soon, and bid me welcome with her usual 
levity. Trembling with passion, I took out her letter 
to my father, and held it up to her face: she blushed ; 
but, after a little while, she stared at me with bold impu- 
dence, and said—* Well, and what then? experience must 
always'be bought at some slight expense; and you have 
now learned, that one ought not to make a confident of a 
neglected rival: if Ovid has forgotton to mention that, in 
his Art of Love, it is no fault of mine.’ With these words 
she wished to slip into her cabinet; but I held her by the 
arm, and dragged her thither myself. She looked on me, 
as if she conceived me to be out of my senses, and threat- 
ened to call for assistance. I bolted the door and drew my 
sword ; telling her that Ovid had also forgotten to men- 
tion how dangerous it was to reduce a true lover to despair; 
and that I should certainly kill her, if she did not imme. 
diately name the place in which you were hidden. * Will 
you bring yourself to the scaffold?’ she exclaimed ; ‘I know 
not :’ but feeling already the point of mysword at her breast, 
she confessed, and fell in real or counterfeited convulsions 
on her couch. I did not think it advisable to stop any 
longer, and merely hurried out the words that she should 
not escape from my revenge, if she dared to give the 
slightest hint to the Baron. I then ordered horses to reach 
this coast; and I have been here these three days, con- 
cealed in the cottage of a fisherman or wandering among 
the rocks—* To make’ me still more miserable!” added 
Louisa; but the exclamation did not come from her heart: 
for the satisfaction of finding her lover innocent, made up, 
at once, for all her sufferings, and her present feelings 
could not but be agreeable. 

Some happy days were now passed on the lonely sea- 
shore, which could only be overlooked, in that direction, 
from one window of the castle, and this Louisa knew to 
belong to an uninhabited room. Robert thought, never. 
theless, that Mrs. Brigitta might take it into her head to 
have a peep through it, and that it would be safer to meet 
in the fisherman’s cottage. He had come with the inten- 
tion of an immediate elopement: but this, Louisa firmly 
opposed. ** I am the Baron’s wife (she said;) and even love 
itself cannot require the sacrifice of my honour.” It ap- 
peared, to her, much more becoming, to obtain a separa- 
tion from her husband; and she did not think that he 
would have any objection. Robert was willing to be per- 
suaded, and promised to spare no pains for the accomplish- 
ment of this measure: he would entreat or force the Baron 
into compliance; and with this resolution he set off. 
Louisa’s anxious wishes accompanied him, and she beg- 
ged for his happy return: but what was her terror, when 
she became convinced, that an unguarded moment was 
likely to have consequences, which neither she nor ber 
lover had taken into consideration: their confidence in 
the success of the negociation had been so complete, that 
their ecstacy superseded prudence as well as virtue. How 
now, if Robert should be detained? what terrible scenes 
and what fate awaited her? how could she hope to hide 
her situation from the experienced eye of Brigitta? or 
how could she stoop to implore the mercy of such a crea- 
ture ?—-She regretted bitterly not having gone to Venice, 
which would have been so easy; and she wrote immedi- 
ately to propose doing so. Robert had furnished her with 
writing materials, and she told him, as plainly as shame’ 
would permit, that not a moment was to be lost, if he 
wished to free her from a horrible futurity: she entreated 
him, to throw himself into the first boat with which he 
could meet, to put an end to her agony. 

She entrusted her letter to the fisherman, whose dwel- 
ling had ‘been Robert’s asylum, and whom the latter had 
so liberally rewarded, that his friendship could not be 
doubted, although Louisa had nothing to give to him: 
he promised to go himself to the post-office in Ragusa, 





and to erect a pole in sight of her window, if he should 
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have any thing to communicate. The state of feeling, 
with which she calculated the probable time of Robert's 
return, may easily be imagined: she had her eyes almost 
incessantly fixed on the spot whence she expected the 
signal, until she actually perceived it. It was early in the 
morning, and she could have wished to set off forthwith ; 
but she had to wait for the usual hour, and time had never 
hung wore heavily upon her: the signal both comforted 
and alarmed her; because she feared that it might be per- 
ceived by the old woman as well as herself: she was un- 
usually friendly towards her, and she even engaged her 
in a conversation, for the sake of occupying her attention, 
and preventing her from approaching the window. At 
last, the longed-for hour struck, and she left her prison for 
the last time: with a beating heart she descended the 
steps ; and as soon as she had passed the threshold of the 
mansion her feet seemed scarcely to touch the ground ; 
she reached the cottage in a few moments, and sank 
breathless into the arms of herlover. She was long before 
she could so far recover, as even to hear what he said: he 
urged the necessity of their immediate departure, and 
stated that all was in readiness: she made an effort to fol- 
low him—when, suddenly, the door burst open, and the 
Baron appeared with pistols in his hand. Robert grasped 
his sword: but a shot fell, and Louisa sank to the ground, 
When she recovered it was night ; but the glimmering of 
e dim lamp showed her where she was; the fishing uten- 
cils, on the wall, reminded her of what had preceded her 
fit; she looked on the ground, and Robert lay at her feet, 
with a fractured skull: her garments were covered with 
his blood. 

A cry of horror escaped her; but only one: she ran 
mechanically towards the door; but it was locked. 

The fisherman had not liked her empty letters but, 
knowing the haunts of the drunken footman in Ragusa, 
he had offered to sell his secret for a reasonable compentéa- 
tion; and all was betrayed to the Baron. The letter was 
sealed again, and forwarded to Robert’s address; whilst 
the Baron concealed himself in the neighbourhood until 
his arrival: the meeting of the lovers was announced to 
him by the double-dealing wretch, upon whom they had 
relied; and the young man became the victim of his 
enemy. The latter had already cocked the second pistol, 
to destroy also the unfortunate female; when it struck 
him, that that punishment would be too lenient, and that 
a slow death answered his revengeful purpose much better. 
He withdrew with the grin of satisfied malice; and his 
expectation was not disappointed. After three hours of 
agony, the sufferer was, prematurely, delivered of a life- 
less child: and she expired on the body of its murdered 
father, whom she embraced even in death. 

The Baron was attacked by a frightful malady some 
years afterwards, and it was only then that he thought of 
re-opening the fatal hut: the bodies were buried, and a 
chapel was erected on the spot, in which masses were cele- 


brated for the souls of the departed. This is the chapel | Permanent subsistence, as well as to the enjoyment of ho- 
nour and reputation, f-om their literary labours; which 


consideration induced them to pay attention not only to 
a eeenngerntnnnnen | the severer pursuits of learning, but also to general topics, 


with the gilded cross, on the passage from Milete to 
Ragusa. 


| have produced, as to a benefactor to the well-informed 
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Se __ 
the first periodical work of a literary nature in this in- 


paying the tribute of whatever my humble labours may 


part of the community, with the hope, also, of inducing 
others to contribute their more powerful efforts in the 
same line; and thus to give your miscellany a character 
of permanent value, that may place it upon a footing with 
the Spectators and Ramblers of a former century. 
Should the present inclosure prove acceptable, I will 
send similar ones weekly: and if you think them worth 
printing, please to allow them to appear regularly, as any 
other arrangement would defeat my principal object, 
which is, as I have already mentioned, to improve the pe- 
riodical publications of the day; and this motive, I trust, 
will plead my excuse for this trouble from 
Yours, &c. 
July 16, 1824. Ilgorgtrresxos. 
“ Lfbrorum Mmopiam quereris,— 
Non refert quam multos habeas sed qaam bonos: 
The changes since the last hundred years, in the pur- 
suits and character of English writers generally, have been 
so material that they merit our particular observation; and 
as the literary character of the nation depends almost ex- 
clusively upon the exertions of this class, a few remarks 
upon these changes may not prove uninteresting. « 
The tone which the literature of a country assumes, is 
produced by two distinct combinations ;—viz. the cha- 
racters of those who supply the reading public, and the 
description and numbers of those who constitute this 
reading public. ‘ 
In the former class, the almost total change which may 
now be remarked is, I think, unfavourable to the general 
character of the writers of the present day, (I am to be 
understood to speak gencrally,) who, though their num- 
bers are almost trebled, will suffer much if compared with 
the authors of a century ago. At that period, the ‘‘mak- 
ing of a book” was a work of a more formidable nature 
than it is at present ;—the greater scarcity of publications 
rendered any one who appeared in this manner before the 
world more exposed to observation and censure; and it is 
to this cause that we are to refer the preparations of study, 
and observation of human nature, which were then 
thought necessary to qualify a man for commencing this 
then comparatively arduous undertaking. Every one who 
wrote in those days (with very few exceptions) made writ- 
ing his profession ; and no one dared to assume it without 
having previously completed a vourse of study, similar to 
that which is now thought only necessary to one who is 
about to embrace one of those called, as it were ** par emi- 
nence,"’ learned professions. At the same time the aspirants 
for this description of literary fame were mostly young 
men of narrow circurmstances, who looked forward to a 
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TO THE EDITOR. 





lines to your adoption or refusal, for the Kaleidoscope. If 


you consider it worth insertion, I mean to furnish you | in general, was not a reading body; and the reception of 
any new work depended, in a great measure, upon the sup- 
My motive for sending you this “‘opusculum,” does | port of some distinguished personage, who frequently per- 
not arise from any consciousness of its merit, but from a| formed the part of a Macenas to several men of talent, 
desire to turn the attention of wiser heads than mine to | and this state of things, although it reflected the highese 
this branch of literature, on which our ancestors so use-| possible honour upon the patrons, 
fully and successfully exerted their'talents, and which I | suits a tone far higher than that of the generality of our 
have often lamented to observe so much neglected in the | present noblemen, yet, in some degree, cramped the 
t day. energies of the writers themselves, by restricting them to 


with gimilar ones on different subjects for sometime. 


and which formed them at once men of the world and 
men of letters. This class of persons was, at that time, 
particularly designated by the term of ‘‘ wits:” it is now 
extinct, and we may seek, in vain, for a body of men 
capable of supplying the hiatus in the world of letters 
Sra,—1 submit the short essay which accompanies these | which its extinction has occasioned. 


But, at the peried which I have mentioned, the public, 


and gave to their pur- 


creasing town; and to you, therefore, I am desirous of 


In some instances, indeed, the description of petty tyranny, 
which was exercised over their talented dependants, by 
men who merely professed a taste for letters to gain them- 
selves credit in an age when it was deemed an essential 
requisite to the character of every nobleman, or main- 
tained, or at least countenanced, a number of poor ge- 
niuses, for the gratification of thcir own ostentation, was 
of a nature too galling for any one to endure who was not 
restrained from resenting it by the consciousness that his 
only hope of public support and favour depended upon the 
will of his capricious patron. And I think that the effects 
of this may be observed in several of the works of the au- 
thors of that age; in which, although they contain proofs 
of deep learning and brilliant wit, the fancy of the writer 
scems, as it were, oppressed and chained down by the fear 
of unwittingly offending the prejudices of the person on 
whom he depended. 

It is the boast of the present day that we have a decided 
superiority over our ancestors in the comparative indepen- 
dence of our authors. It is to this superiority, supposed 
or real, that we owe the immense number of works, of all 
classes and descriptions, with which the press teems. The 
pubiic now, a!imost universally, reads and judges for itself, 
withowt watching for the sanction of any noble literati ; 
and, whaicver bc the nature of a publication, it stands a 
fair chance of enjoying general estimation or otherwies, 
accorcing to its intrinsic merits or demerits; and, unless 


think, pretty commonly, is judged of impartially. 
This universality (if I may so term it) of reading, ope- 
rates visibly on the character of those who furnish ma- 
terials for it: the number of books written diminishes, in 
the eyes of the public, as well as in those of the authors 
themselves, the previously-supposed magnitude of the un- 
dertaking; and now no great preparation is considered 
necessary for a man who becomes an author. But, as 
formerly the very comparative scarcity of publications 
made an author, who was once successful, celebrated 
for-life, and thus increased the number of those who 
sclected the path of writing as a profession, in the hope 
of acquiring such fame, with the addition of the more 
solid advantages arising from it; so the number of the 
books now written has a decidedly contrary tendency. 
—The ‘business of bookmaking” is not, by any 
means, exclusively followed as a profession, except in a 
few solitary instances; and, instead of authors, ‘* 
métier,” we have writers in every class of life, noblemen, 
soldiers, sailors, clergymen, carpenters, merchants, and 
mechanics (not to mention shepherds, and shoemakers’ ap- 
prentices) all ** wield their little sickles ;” and all seem to 
expect that, however small the pains they have taken, they 
shall reap the rich harvest of fame, which should only fall 
into the lap of those who have merited it by their unwea- 
ried and strenuous exertions, ** in ludo literario,” 
Of these works, by far the greater part are, aa they 
deserve to be, only of an ephemeral duration ; others occupy 
the public attention for a short time; and but few, like 
productions of the authors of the last century, continue to 
be valued more as they grow better known; whose exist- 
ence is coeval with the Enylish language, and, to have 
written which, insures an immortality of renown to the 
author which envy cannot obscure, and to which the lapee 
of succeeding ages will only add increased brilliancy. 
Zz. 








Rob Réoy.—Ever desirous to cherish literary inquiri 
on the part of our correspondents, we give place to the 
following extract, even at the expense of a yawn to some 
of our readers:—*‘* Long before the publication of the 
Scots Novel of * Rob Roy,” the pedi of the English 
t, David Mallet, who died in 1765, is thus by 
ey me in pe of the a _ he by 
is original, one of the Macgregors, a t me, 
about sixty ae ago, under the conduct of Robin Roy, 
80 formidable and so infamous for violence and robbery 
that the name was annulled by a legal abolition; an 
when they were all to denominate themselves anew, the 








It is to your honour, Mr. Editor, to have established | subjects which were likely to gratify their noble patrons. 





father, I suppose, of this author, called himself Malloch.’” 


it embrace subjects of a political or theological nature, I 
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THE VOICE OF TIME. 


The voiee of Time on the breeze of night 
Like a dying scream arose; 

And the mourner woke from his slumber so light, 
His slumber of brief repose! 

The voice of time on the breeze of morn, 
Like the shout of Liberty came; 

And the rose was gathered, forgotten its thorn, 
So sparkled Hope’s meteor flame. 

The voice of Time, from his slumbers so drear, 
Aroused the spectre king; 

And o’er the pale corse, on its sable-clad bier, 
Fair Flora her sweetest did fling! 

The voice of Time, like the rebeck of joy, 
Pealed forth an exulting sound; 

While trembled the tear in the bride's blue eye, 
And flowers were scattered around. 

The voice uf Time, like the maddening shriek 
Of the boding owlet rose, 

And then did the heart of the wanderer break, 
And he sank to his last repose. 

The voice of Time, on the listening car, 
In silvery accents broke; 

For it whispered the absent were hastening near, 
And dear was the promise it spoke. 

The voice of Time on the midnight blast 
Yelled shrilly and dismal to hear, 

For the loved and the lover had looked their last, 
And the parting hour was near! 

The voice of Time like a requiem arose 
That walls for the parted dead; 

Fer the semblance of Friendship did Falsehood disclose, 
And Love to Elysium fied! 

The voice of Time, the transporting voice, 
Bade the season of trial end; 

Ob! then did the weary sojourner rejoice, 
And hosannas to heaven ascend! 

Soon the voice of Time shall be heard no more, 
And its echoes shall die away; 

And the bark that now rocks to the wild billow# roar, 
Sail calm on a summer-bright sea! 

And for time shall the voice of Eternity svuund 
Like the waves on a rock-covered coast; 

When the trumpet’s dread peal o'er creation’s wide bound, 
Shall thy fetters, shortality, burst! 

Oh! then shall the heart that has long withered here 
Revive to the beatings of Joy; 

And forbidden to fow the now fast-falling tear, 
Bright sparkle the sorrow-dimm'd eye! 

Liverpoot. Ga. 
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AMOR PATRIZ* 
- 
Strong is the war-oree in battle array, 
Strong is the mountain that never gives way, 
Strong is the faith which can tortures withstand ; 
But stronger the love that I bear to the land, 
Where I first drank the light of the glorious day, 
Where | first saw the beauty of Luna's mild ray. 
a) 
® Ciceronis. M. Marcello. Epist.7 Lib. 4. piso weno toons 


duicior esse debet patria: nec eam 
pray eformior est; — misereri potius, nec eam 





Firm 1s the accent of Tyranny’'s speech, 

Firm is the hold of the blood-thirsty leech, 

Firm is the rock which yon ocean defies, 

When dashing around it the billows arise; 

But firmer than all, whilst my heart’s blood shall flow, 
1s the love that to thee, dearest country, I owe. 


Noble the lion o’er beasts of the field, 
Noble the glory that honour may yield, 
Noble the cause for which wartiors contend, 
When they fight, blessed Liberty's cause to defend; 
But nobler, and firmer, and stronger must be 
The heart, dearest land, all-devoted to thee. 
LEIGH WALDEGRAVE. 


Che Drama. 














THE THEATRE. 


ANNUS MIRABILIS. 


Truly this is a wondrous ag age. What with “INFANT 
PRODIGIES,” “INFANT LyRras,” and the long catalogue 
of infantile e¢ caleras with which the world just now 
abounds, an indifferent spectator would imagine, if not 
** chaos come again,” at least an universal state of child- 
hood. We have as well as tiny babies; have had 
their sable Sandwich Majesties ( to their manes! 
and have—Miss Clara Fisher. What then have we not? 
Why, verily, a well-filled theatre, which, under existing 
circumstances, is net the least marvellous among the 
many strange things that sutround us. And hence it 
is, we presume, that our man have re-engaged— 
whom think ye, reader? Mr. Hunt! Our theatrical 
firmament will soon resemble the serene canopy of high 
sparkling heaven, on a calm frost-hoary evening; for 
poor Mr. Bass, is really even now, Ledeen to have our 
numerous illuminating ladies and gentlemen of the metro- 
polis, enumerated on a ag 8 little of fair hot pres- 
sed foolscap, in order that he may cach night announce 
them in due order to—vacant pee a pit scarcely one- 
forme slong thee wll probe be two bil pose ot 
‘orms. Ere long two @ day 
ee se; ore effectually and becomingly the 

ndon worthies from the L Liverpool Ttfaveured, the one 
now issued, will very shortly lack space for the many dis- 
tinguished names yet to it, em ed, as it is 
already with those of ‘* Mr. Knight, Mr. Browne, Mr. 
Hunt, Mr. Meadows, Miss Clara Fisher, Miss Smithson, 
a: pee and Mrs. yaya 

formances of last week were The Heir at Law, 
The! Merchant of Venice, The Poor Gentleman, The Mar- 
oe Figaro, and The Bnne. | Quaker ; the great 
peusee of attraction of course, “THE INFANT 
Propicy.” Whether it was that this i species 
of magnetism proved less potent than had been contem- 
plated, or that The unfavourable state of the weather 
rated to the disadvan a of the theatre, certain it is that 
people remained q “oh home in lieu of bey | their 
ittle of common sense ‘clam outraged, and witness. 
ing the most reputable of their country’s autbors shame- 


lessly burlesqued. 

Our meed of epplause is freely and unequivocally 
awarded to Miss Clara Fisher's precocious genius, as such. 
Her Mowbrays, Actress 4... all Work, and other similar 
performances, scarcely admit of improvement; but it 
would be insulting to the meanest os eaecty be to laud her 
Shylock, or speak in terms of it other reprehensible. 
No innate excellence, no stretch of imagination, can pos- 
sibly reconcile us lp A gp AN lbh a 
child's exemplification of the motives and feelings of 


revengeful Jew ; een ee tf the my he - a father, too. No- | 3V8RY 


thing could exceed uced by Miss 
Clare Fisher’s hectori junctions sags comparatively 
amazonian daughter, ammereley. Jessica seemed 


indeed a sorry rand het little mighty y pare another 
Hercules strangling asps in his cradle. We may, per- 
ae aneieins leas eine aena teal 

somew tow a state 
poms that of yer weet Foe oo it es oy Prmcmod 
rather singular to ear year, tha yo 
lady remains an infant,’ As she is an \dnfont vane 
DIGY,”” however, we suppose that amongst the most 
peculiar of her astonishing peculiarities, may be classed 
this continuing in 8 ote, ot Peeves infancy. 


** Come on, poor ba 
Some powerful spirit instruct the kites and ravens 





ultis viaris “<< orbatam rivare etiam — tue," (a 
seuthnent worthy the atten of absentees, both English 
and Irish ! 


To be thy nurses !” 
9th August, THE COUNCIL OF TEN, 


The Beauties of Chess. 
‘ Ludimus efigicm belli”.....00.6000.WIDAs 


SOLUTION TO GAME V. 





White. Black. 
Castle.... D—3 King.... H—8 
Castle,....D—7 King....G—8 
King,.... E—8 King....H—8 
Caatle,... H—7+4- King....G—7 


Pawn,.... F—7-4-CHECKMATE. 
ie 
NEW GAME. 
LNo. peatiat 


White to move and give ‘checkmate i in five moves, with- 
out moving his own king. 


Black. 


Vi@ 9 aq ad 09 4H 




















se Crt ok 
WHITE. 
Avdbertisenrents. 
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rpaisevi EVENING (Monday) t the 9th —_ and every — 


soenina Oe a brilliant 
Wate Son of 1 HARLEQUIN in SWALLOWED by 7 THE 
MALE, 9 grand _ comic S » mane een 


le, illus 
po ma 


Monday, tne banpe 7 the 10th, and Wedneaday, 
the 11th, a beautiful yb 
PORT AND Cry OF CADIZ, 
This animated representation, ee ne 
ery with a aa of moving objects 
On Thursday the 12th, and Friday the 19th, this view 
wail be withdrawn for a beautiful view of the 
BATTLE QF TRAFALGAR, 


together with several other novelties, which will be an- ‘ 


pees ee eee of ta as Gag, i ho Baas Case of the, 


to eommence at half-past Kight 
MUSIC- HAL, BOLDSTRERT. 





Mons® BARNET! 


PILL ; his EXTRAORDINARY PER- 
FORMA oe od this Evenin; t 9, and 
during La! ERK, EDUCED 


A. f Novel Feats; accompanied b 
the unrivalled EVOLUTIONS < Monsieur FELIX TESTOT. 
sens « of the Hall, 2s. 
Doors opens at Half-past Riven; and commence at Half- 
ee ee Tickets to be had at the Printers, of Mr. meen, 
-street, and of Mons. Barnxrt, No. i Basnett-street. 








THR INFANT L 
\HE Eouite ot aS So L4 ARA, teful for the 
tronage 2 in Liverpool, and anxious to 
comply with the solicitations of many fi » will resume, 
This Day (Monday) the Exhibition of the little y's ex. 
— formance on the HARP, at the Lyceum Lzc. 


emerge posontione jal the w 
The pe: e to commen: i hiterneua a at Two, © 


Half-past Three, & ond Eig Eight in the I tH, 

hildren under twelve y years of age, half- 
price-Family T Tickets, to adroit mit Four, 5s.—Ticket to admit 
one at any 8 je, morning oF during the week, (not 





Bills of the ormance to be had of all the — 
Music Sellers. ert 
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Astronomy. 





EVENING AMUSEMENTS FOR AUGUST. 
— 

Eclipsee.of the Moon afford another excellent rtu- 
nity for determining the longitude, according to the time 
in which they are observed differing from the first or fixed 
meridian. Thus: suppose an eclipse (by previous calcu- 
lation) to commence at Greenwich at 9 hours, or 9 o'clock 
in the evening, and the same ap ce is witnessed at 
two other places, one at 7 hours and the other at 11 hours: 
the difference time for the first being (ess by two 
hours than the time at Greenwich, the longitude of the 
place of observation is 30° W.; and on the contrary, the 
difference of the last being two hours later than Greenwich 
time, the i will be 30° E. 3 for as the Earth in its 
diurnal revolves on its axis from West to East, 
so all places to the eastward must have the Sun’s light 
first, and consequently the noon, or mid-day, from which 
the hours are reckoned: therefore, when the time is greater 
than Greenwich the itude will be East, and when 
less the longitude will be West. Eclipses of the Moon, 
however, happen so unfrequently, that they are of but 
very little advantage to the mariner. Occultations of 
the planetary bedies and the Moon with the fixed Stars 
may likewise be used for ascertaining the longitude. The 
eclipees af Jupiter’s Satellites, from their constant recur- 
rence, would afford the readiest and best mode for findin 
the longitude at sea; but the quick motion of a ship, 
the emallness of the objects requiring a powerful glass, 





almost preclude the hope of ever being able fully to accom- 
plish this desirable pu In 1763, several experiments 
were made in a ** marine chair,” invented by Mr. Irwin, 
which excited ardent expectations that observations on 
the celestial phenomena might be taken at sea with equal 
steadiness and facility as if the observer were upon land. 
This chair was suspended or moved in such a manner as 
to yield in every way to the-rolling of the vessel. Two 
of these chairs, differently constructed, but aes upon 
the same principle, were tried on board the Princess Louisa, 
under the directions of Admiral Tyrrell, and observations 
taken together were found to correspondend with con- 
siderable accuracy. ial success, however, was the 
only result of that and many other inventions; and the 
simple method of finding the longitude by a tirne-keeper, 
and by what is termed lunar observations (of which we 
shall speak next month) have deterred others from making 
similar trials, though it is much to be regretted that me- 
chanical science has not been more devoted to the accom- 
plishment of this object. 

Mercury A nnn from the constellation on Cancer through 
Leo into Virgo; Venus passes from Cancer into Leo. 
They are both too near the Sun for any accurate observa- 


tion to be made. 
Phases of the Moon. 
)D First Quarter.......e.e0- Id. 9b. 54m. 
© Fall Moon ....ceeeeeeee. 9 7 32 
( Last Quarter ............17 8 31 
oO New Moon .. .cccecscee eet 2 27 


Jupiter oes from Gemini into Cancer. The eclipses 
of his Satellites are not visible to us this month. 

Saturn is in the head of the Bull, near ¢, or right eye, 
and will be in conjunction s Taurus on the 5th day, at 
4hours. Its appearance throughout the month will be 
very interesting. 

he Georgian is still in the head of — and the 
cout kere = place yd the ~o day, will be 
und particularly interesting to those who are in posses- 
sion of a werful telescope. The Moon will have 
the meridian but a few minutes previously. The Georgian 
will immerge 9h. 57}m. and emerge at 11h. 9}m. There 
will be several small stars near and above the planet, but 
they may be distinguished from it by their twinkling light. 

At the commencement of the month, at 10h. 30m. the 
constellations on the meridian will be Antinous, from 30° 
to 40° above the horizon. Over this are Aquila, Sagitta, 
Ansor et Vulpecula, the head and left wing of Cygnus, 
and part of Draco. Below Antinous is Capricornus, and 
near Aquila is Delphinus, both advancing to the meridian ; 
Pleiades rising NE4E., Perseus and Medusa’s Head NE.; 
above which are Cassiopeia and Cepheus, — NNEQE., 
Aries EDN§N. A few minutes afterward Fomalhaut @ 
Piscis Australis will rise SE$S. On the 25th, at 10 hours, 
Capricornus, Delphinus, and Cygnus will be on the meri- 
dian; Fomalhaut SSE4E. about 5° above the horizon, 
At 10h. 80m. Aldebaran will rise NEDEJE. the head 
and fore paws of Ursa Major at the lowest depression 
North. The stars in the right hand of Perseus will pre- 





D First Quarter............30 20 42 


oe 8 beautiful telescopic object when the evenings are 
lear. 





MR. EVANS’S RAFT FOR 


No. II.—See our last, p. 87. 
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Scientific Wecords. 


| Comprehending Notices of new Discoverics or Tmprove- 


inents in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
rular Medical Cases 5 Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
losophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical | 


Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History ; 
Vegetation, &c; Antiquities, &c.; and List of Patents. 
A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF TWO TIHERMO- 
MICROMETERS, 
Dievented by Goldsworthy Gurney, Esq. 
[PROM NO f. OF THE METROPOLITAN LITERARY JOURNAL.) 
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The above wond cut represents two thermometers lately 
constructed by Mr. Gurney, which possess an almost in- 
eficeivable delicacy in detecting emall changes of tem 
reture. Mr. Gurney having engaged in some researches 
on animal heat, found great inconvenience and difficulty 
im obtaining accurate results from the want of an instru- 
ment which would measure sudden and delicate changes 
of temperature. He found that the most delicate spirit 
thermometers were too sluggish in their action for his pur- 
pose, and thus the most interesting results of many of his 
experiments were lost. He found, also, that no kind of 
aly Uermometer hitherto constructed could be employed 
in his researches, because the experiments required that 
the temperature of liquid bodies should be correctly mea- 
sured, and for thie, it is well known, the air thermometer 
cannot be used. Mr. Gurney, therefore, directed his at- 
tenyon to the construction of a new thermometer. 

Professor Leslie employed air in all his experiments for 
measuring delicate changes of temperature; and other 
philosophers have since established the fact, that air is 
mare sensibly affected by heat than any other body. This 
consideration induced Mr. Gurney to attempt an altera- 
won in the air thermometer, 6o that it may be employed 
with success in these delicate riments. 

Hither of the instruments exhibited in the cut, may be 
aumersed in a fluid in » perpendicular direction like the 
syrit thermometer. Fig. 1, consists of a tube of glass 
bent twice in a semi-circle in opposite directions, like the 
reversed letter ¢, having a bulb blown between the turne 
of the tube, into which the capillary bore of the tube has 
a tree opening, both above and below the bulb. The tube 
after being carried round from the upper side of this bulb, 
tertninates in another bulb or globe which is blown very 
sig at its extremity, the bore of the tube having, of 
course, @ free communication between them. The mid- 
die bulb is the most useful part of the instrument. It is 
capable af containing a sufficient quantity of coloured 
spirit, to fill the whole of the tube up to the open extre- 
raity, when the air in the lower one is e ied by heat. 
tt also prevents any part of the fluid from running into 
the lower bulb under any circumstances of condensation, 
aw will be presently described. 


it is obvious in the operation of the instrument, that when 
an expansion of air takes place in it, a portion is driven 
out, and a pressure must conéequently be made, on the 
surface of the liquid in the middle bulb, and displaces a 
portion of it equal to the rate or degree of expansicn it 
suffers. When the fluid is-pressed out of the middle bulb 
by this expansion, it will be driven by the capillary tube 
to a point which will indicate the quantity displaced ; and 
consequently, the degree of expansion produced in the 
lower bulb, will be correctly known, and the temperature 
accurately read off by the graduated scale attached to the 
upper leg of the instrument. 

f by accident or intention the expansion is made 90 
great as to drive all the fluid out of the middle bulb and 
up the tube, the upper bulb is provided to prevent its be- 
ing driven over and lost. The principle on which it acts 
will be directly seen by an inspection of the engraving— 
the bulb being larger than sufficient for containing the 
whole of the liquid used in the instrument, the fluid, from 
its specific gravity, will act like a valve when it is driven 
into this bulb, aud will here allow any air to escape, by 
bubbling through it into the atmosphere, and at the same 
time will prevent its return, without first pressing the 
fluid back again to the middle bulb, from whence it has 
previously been displaced. This middie bulb is also more 
than sufficiently large for containing the whole of the fluid 
employed in the instrument, consequently, on the same 
— as the upper one, it will here act as a valve, 
though in an opposite direction. It will allow any air to 
pass into the lower or principal bulb of the thermometer, 
80 as to effect a balance of atmospheric pressure, whenever 
condensation takes place. It wil be observed, that this 
balance will be effected, let the condensation in the lower 
bulb be the greatest that can posaibly be produced. By 
this arrangement of two bulbs the fluid can neither be 
driven over nor lost, on the one hand; nor can it be drawn 
into the lower bulb, and affect the delicacy of the instru- 
a = the — : . sey of 

Mr. G., calculating on the comparative expansibili 
aériform bodies by ioe, (which are found to expand 
— in the mai’ bo por ive a oe 
ower oF princi the jometer wi 
gas; he found it to be considerably more enaite than 
common air, and has thus been enabled to deteet changes 
of temperature which would otherwise not even be sus- 
pected; man of which are interesting both in science and 
the arts. The delicacy of the thermometer, when thus 
construeted, is truly astonishing: in fact, it will indicate 
the thousandth part ef @ degree of Fabrenbeit with the 
greatest a a the case, L ee — 
consequently pass through a range of tubo in order 
to measure a few degrees of hag Mr. G. has,: therefore, 
found it n » in the most delicate instrument of the 
kind, which he calls the Thermo-micrometer, to employ a 
tube four feet long in its construction. Ag this length of 
tube would be exceedingly inconvenient in the labaratory, 
if continued in a straight line, he has bent it in a serpen- 
tine direction, as represented above the bulb in fig. 2, by 
which means the whole length is conveniently placed 
against a scale in a small compass, without any disadvan- 
tage to the use of the instrument; the uated scale is 
made to follow the serpentine form of the tube, and the 
tocaperamare indicated by the rise of the fluid, may be 

off with the same facility as if it rose perpendicularly. 
Every bend of the tube should be a Yitule elevated from 


in every straight portion of the tube, that, any moisture 
which may adhere to, or condense on the inside surface of 
the tube, may more easily find its way to the fluid below. 


(To be continued. } 
——=——————=—_ 


LIST OF NEW PATENTS. 
yf Hobbins, of Walsall, Staffordshire, pout 
» for his improvements in gas apparatus.—Da 
une, 1824.——2 months allowed to enrol specification. 

To Humphrey Austin, of Alderley Mulls, Gloucester. 
shire, manufacturer, for certain improvements on shear- 
ing machines.—¢2d June.—6 montis. 

'o John Beuton Higgon, of Gravel-lane, ‘Houndeditch, 
Middlesex, gentleman, for his improvement or addition 
to carving-knives and other edged tools.—22d. Jana—2 


months. : 
To William Busk, of Broad-street, in the city of Lon- 
don, merchant, for certain improvements in the means or 
— of propelling ships, boats, or other floating bodies. 
un months. 
To William Pontifex the of Shoe-lane, Lon- 
se, for b 


don, coppersmith and engees, is improved mode of 
adjusting or equalizing the pressure of funds ¢ or spirits in 





As the lower or principal bulb of the thermometer has 
a commanication the bent tube to the middle one, 


pipes or tubes, and also.an improved mode of measuring’ 
the said fluids or liquids.—1st July.—6 months. 


the other, so as to form a slight inclined plane upwards | fy) 


‘*}Phe.aéronauts were 


To John Leigh Bradbury, of Manehester, Lancashire, 
for his mode of twisting, spinning, or throwing silk, cote 
ton, wool, linnen or other threads or fibrous substances.— 
3d July.—2 months. 

To Philip Taylor, of the City Road, Middlesex, engi- 
neer, for certain improvements on steam-engines.—3d 
oon months, 

‘o John Lane Higgins, of Oxford-street, Middlesex, 
esquire, for certain improvements in the construction of the 
masts, vards, sails, and ri ging of ships and smaller ves- 
sels, and in the tackle used for working or navigating the 
same.—7th July.—6 months. 

To William Hirst and John Wood, both of Leeds, 
Yorkshire, manufacturers, for certain improvements in 
machinery for raising or dressing of cloth.—7th July.— 
6 months. 

To Joseph Clisild Daniell, of Stoke, Wiltshire, clothier, 
for his improved method of weaving woollen cloth.—7th 
July.—2 months. 

'o Charles Phillips, of Repnor, in the parish of Frends- 
bury, Kent, esquire, for certain improvements on tillers 
and steering wheels of vessels of various denominations— 
13th July.—6 months. 








MR, SADLER’S ASCENT FROM DUBLIN. 


In the annals of aérostation, ps there never was a 
more -successful or satisfactory display of the art than of 
Mr. Sadler, in the Cobourg- » Dublin. The day 
was peculiarly fine, the situation delightful, and the pro- 
menade of beauty and fashion crowded and elegant. 

The inflation of the balloon commenced at eight o’clock 
in the morhing, and before twelve was completed with 
very ease. The gas was supplied by the Hibernian 
Gas y. At-eleven o’clock a small pilot balloon was 
liberated, which took a N. W. direction, but the wind was 
remarkably variable all through. At twelve a second 
pilot veered to the east, and another, a short time before 
the ascent, to the north. The balloon, when inflated, 


ight. Attwoo’clock, the car being at- 
tached, and the philosophical and other instruments ar- 
ranged, Mr. Sadler, cool in 

able, seated himself therein, and his old companion, Mr. 
Livingstone, accompanied him, when Lady Manners, led 
by the Right Hon. the Lord hey he © aay 8 flag to 

r- Sadler, and addressed him audibly in the following 
‘6 Mr. Sadler, I have the honour of presenting these 
colours to you; and I sincerely hope you will have a safe, 
pleasant, and prosperous excursion; and I shall be ve 

lad, indeed, if the example of your enterprising spiri 
Shall be productive hereafter of vantages to your coun- 
try by leading to some useful discovery.” 

Lady Combermere presented a second flag. §* heartily 
wishing him safety and success in this and all his honour- 
able undertakings.” All being now ready, Mr. Sadler 
gave the word to ‘Iet go,” when at five minutes after 
two he ascended in the most majestic style imaginable, 
amidst the enthusiastic applause and admiration of the 
multitude; the balloon took a northern direction and 
ascended rapidly, the aéronauts waving their flags, ahd 
answering the cheers by repeated bows. The rays of the 
sun glistening on the balloon in its altitude, had a beauti- 
3 at this time ft directly over the city. At 
fifteen minutes after two, it changed its course more to the 
N. E.; it remained in view about half an hour, until 
‘6 diminished to a i 
The balloon descended in perfect safety, at abont four 
o'clock, in a potato field, between Rush and Skerrics.— 
tably entertained by Richard 
Sharpe, Esq., at whose it was deposi In the 
evening Messrs. Sadler and Livingstone returned to town. 


Che Phenix. 


A Century of the Names and Scantlings of such Inventions 
as at present. can call to mind to have tried and perfected 
Cwhich, my former Notes being lost ) I have, at the ine 
‘stance of a Friend, endeavoured now, in the 
year 1655, to sct down in such a way as may suffi- 

ciently instruct me to put any of them in practice. 
THE AUTHOR THE MARQUIS OF WORCESTER. 


—— 
[Continwed from our last.) 

44.4 KEY-PISTOL. — / 
To make a key of a chamber door, which to your sight 
hath its wards and rose-pipe, byt paper-thick, and yet at 
pleasure in a minute of an hour shall become a perfect 








pistol, capable to shoot through a breastplate commonly 


dity was remark- | 
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of Carabine-proof, with prime, = and fire-lock, un- 
discoverable in a stranger’s hand. 
45.—A MOST CONCEITED TINDER-ROX. 

How to light a fire and a candle at what hour of the 
night one awaketh, without rising or putting one’s hand 
out of the bed. And the same thing becomesa serviceable 
pistol at pleasure; yet by a stranger, not knowiug the 
secret, seemeth but a dextrous tinder-box. 

46.—AN ARTIFICIAL BIRD. 

How to make an artificial bird to fly which way and as 
long as one pleaseth, by or against the wind, sometimes 
chirping, other times hovering, still tending the way it is 
designed for. 

47.—AN HOUR WATER-BALL. 

To make a ball of any metal, which thrown into a pool 
or pail of water shall presently rise from the bottom, and 
constantly shew by the superficics of the water the hour 
of the day or night, never rising more out of the water 
then just to the minute it sheweth of each quarter of the 
hour; and if by force kept under water, yet the time is 
not lost, but recovered as soon as it is permitted to rise to 
the superficies of the water. 

48. A SCRUED ASCENT OF STAIRS. 

A scrued ascent, instead of stairs, with fit landing places 
to the best chambers of each story, with back stairs within 
the noell of it, convenient for servants to pass. up and 
down to the inward rooms of them unseen and private. 

49.4. TOBACCO-TONGS ENGINE. 

A portable engine, in way of a tobacco-tongs, whereby 
a man may get over a wall, or get up again, being come 
down, finding the coast proving unsecure unto him. 

50.—A POCKET-LADDER. 

A complete light ble ladder, which taken out of 
ones pocket, at be by himself fastened an hundred foot 
high, to get up by from the ground. 

51.—A RULE OF GRADATION. 


A rule of tion, which with ease and method re- 
duceth all things to a private correspondence,’ most useful 


far secret intelligence. 
52——& MYSTICAL JANGLING OF BELLS. 

How to signify words and a perfect discourse by jang- 
ling of bells of any parish-church, or by any musical in- 
strument within hearing, in a seeming way of tuning it ; 
or of an unskilful beginner. 

53.—-aN, HOLLOWING OF A WATER-SCRUE, 

A way bow to make-hollow and cover, a water-sorue. as 
big and as long as one pleaseth; in an easy and cheap way, 
54—-A TRANSPARENT WATER-SCRUE. 

How to make a water-scrue tighte, and yet transparent, 
and free from breaking ; but so clear, that one may pal- 
pably see the water or any heavy thing how and why it is 
mounted by turning. 

55.4 DOUBLE WATER-SCRUE. 

A double water-scrue, the innermost to mount the 
water, and the outermost for it to descend more in num- 
ber of threds, and consequently in quantity of water, 
though much shorter then the innermost scrue, by which 
the water ascendeth, a most extraordinary help for the 
tarning of the scrue to make the water rise. 

56.—AN ADVANTAGEOUS CHANGE OF CENTRES. 

. 20 provide and make that all. the weights of the de- 
scending side of a wheel shall be perpetually further from 
the centre, then those of the mounting side, and yet equal 
in number and heft to the one side as the other. A most 
incredible thing, if not seen, but tried before the late 
King (of blessed memory) in the Tower, by my direc- 
tions, two extraordinary Embassadors accompanying his 
Majesty, and the Duke of Richmond and Duke Hamil- 
ton, with most of the court, attending him. The wheel 
was fourteen foot over, and forty weights of fifty pounds 
apiece. Sir William Balfour, then Lieutenant of the 

Ower, can justifie it, with several others. They all saw, 
that no sooner these great weights passed the diameter- 
line of the lower side, but they hung a foot further from 
the centre, nor no sooner passed the diameter-line of the 
u side, but they hung a foot nearer. Be pleased to 
judge the consequence. 

(To be continued.} . 


“#Pliscellanies. 


English Language.—Two. foreigners walking up and 
down a coffee-room, one proposed to the her foe 
the company that ee, wane not totally ignorant of the 
English language. latter agreeing, addressed the 
company in a loud tone of voice, and inquired, **did it 
rain to-morrow ?”” The other very appropriately replied, 














+] guess it vas.” The latter turned to the com and 
old; “be asks wat, sndltodhinys 


| 


Love at First Sight.—At the English Opcra-house, last | 
summer, a gentleman fell suddenly in love with a young 
lady, who sat with her mother and sister a few seats from 
him; tearing a blank leaf out of his pocket-book, he 
wrote with a pencil, ** May I inquire if your affections are 
engaged ?”’ and handed it to her, which she showed to her 
mother. Shortly afterwards she wrote underneath his 
question, **I believe I may venture to say they are not; 
but why do you ask ?” and returned him the paper. The 

entleman then wrote on another ieaf—*i love you 
dearly, I am single, I have £1000 a year, I am not in 
debt, I have a good house, and I only want a good wife 
to make me completely happy. Will you be mine? If 
you will, I promise (and with every intention of keeping 
my word) to be an affectionate, indulgent, and faithfu 
husband to you, and what more can I say ?” The young 
lady was so much pleased with this declaration, that they 
immediately became acquainted, and, in the course of four 
months afterwards, he led her, with the consent of her 
parents, to the hymeneal altar.— Morning paper. 


Lord Byron’s Grecian Orphan.—Any subject materially 
connected with the character or actions of the late Lord 
Byron, whose earthly remains were lately removed from 
our metropolis to their last resting-place, must be now pe- 
culiarly interesting. The massacre of the Greeks by the 
Turks. at Scio will stand an imperishable record of Ma- 
hommedan barbarity. During that carnage a Greck boy, 
about eight years of age, whose parents and kindred were 
savagely butchered by the infidels, crept instinctively into 
an oven of his paternal home, to escape from the general 
slaughter. Ue remained there two days without any nu- 
triment whatever; when, at the close of the second day, 
he was providentially discovered, senseless and exhausted! 
The late Lord Byron, having been fully informed of those 
singular facts, immediately received the orphan boy under 
his protection. The extraordinary history of his preserva- 
tion, and the sad havoc of his race, endeared the child 
more closely to his sympathy and affection. He was con- 
stantly with his Lordship to the last moment of his ex- 
istence. Soon after that lamentable event, which deprived 
Greece of her most steadfast champion, Liberty of her 
best guardian, and Poesy of her brightest son, the Ho- 
nourable J.cicester Stan’ sent the boy to England for 
the advancement of his education, and recommended him 
to the care and protection of the Earl of Harrington. On 
his arrival in this country, the Duke and Duchess of 
Leinster were so much delighted with the nobleness of his 
deportment, and amenity of his manners, at so youthful 
an age, that they have adopted him as their prot He 
resides in London, with the Leinster family. He is a per- 
fect Grecian warrior in miniature. His eastern costume 
is most imposing, as he wears a turban, gelick, &c.; and 
on the right side of bis belt are a pair of pistols, on his 
left a dagger. He was in the first carriage that followed 
the hearse of his magnanimous patron. 


' Che Houseloife. 


"* Housekeeping and husbandry, if it be good, 
Must love one another as cousins in blood : 

The wife, too, must husband as well as the man, 
Or farewel thy husbandry, do what thou can.” 

















Test for Copper in Sweatmeats.—It is said to be a prac- 
tice among as eh dn to colour their comfits by means 
of copper; and lately, a gentleman published a letter, 
mentioning that one of his children and a nurse had been 
made unwell by eating such comfits. .To detect the 
presence of copper, pour over the comfits lignid ammonia 
(hartshorn) which, if copper be present, specdily acquires 
a blue colour.— The Chemist. 


To destroy Bugs.—The Chemist states, that a Mr. 
Sealy, of New York, has announced that the steam of 
boiling water will effectually destroy this noxious insect : 
it kills the eggs as well as the vermin. 


To preserve Roses till Christmas.—-When roses are 
budding and blooming is the time to lay by a treat for 
Christmas. Select from your rose-trees such buds as are 
just ready to blow; tie a piece of thin thread round the 
stalk of each ; do not handle the bud or the stalk ; cut it 
from the tree with the stalk two or three inches in length; 
melt sealing wax, and quickly apply it to the end of the 
stalk; the wax should be only so warm as to be ductile ; 
form a piece of paper into a cone-like shape, wherein place 
the rose; screw it up so as to exclude: the air; do so b 
each ; put them into a box, and-the box into a drawer, al 
which is intended to keep them free from air. On Christ- 
mas-day, or on any other day in winter, take them out, 
cut off the ends of the stalks, place them in a flower pot or 








water may be cold ;, in two or three hours they will blow 
as in the meridian of summer, retaining all their fragrance. 
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Adbertisenent. 
TEXULE following Resolutions are extracted froin the 
printed Annual Report of a Meeting of Gentlemen, ad 


mirers and receivers of the Theological Writings of the 
me a Emanuel Swedenborg, held at Warwick, 7th July, 





24. 

Resolved,—I. That the dectrine concerning the human 
soul, or spirit, and especially concerning the source of its 
life and energies, is of vital importance teevery human being, 
since erroneous ideas on the subject have a manifest tendency 
to plunge him into unspeakable disorders and mischiet*, 
whilst acorrect and scriptural idea cannot fail to conduct 
the humble and sincere believer to the temple of wisdom, 
purity, and peace. 

IL. That on this high ground, the philosophical and theo- 
logienl writings of the late Honourable Emanuel Swedenborg 
claim the devout attention of every reader, because in those 
writings we are not only taught what the human soul, or 
spirit, is not, but also what it is, and thus, whilst we are 
guarded aguinst all the dangers of mistaken apprehension, 
we are initiated, at the same time, into all the sublime and 
edifying mysteries of the most luminous and conselatory 
psychology. 

Ill. That these beneficial effects, as derived from the above 
writings, are the results of the following simple, yet most 
fulland satisfuctory definition of the human soul, or spirit, 
viz: that it is not a mere breath, phantom, or vapour, as some 
imagine it te be, to which is superadded a thinking principle, aud 
which contains in itself an independent life of its own, bud that, on 
the contrary, itisa real spiritual form and substance, distinet from 
matter, created to receive life continually, in the way of influr, 
JSrom its Great Creator, and thus, notwithstanding the ne- 
cessary appearance that it possesses independent life, yet the reat 
truth es, that it is merely a receptive and re-active form of life, and 
this momentarily. 

IV. That this definition of the human soul, or spirit, is in 
the most perfect accord both with sound reason and the 
truth of revelation, since sound reason teaches, that, as the 
body derives its existence from the soul, or spirit, therefore 
we are authorised to conclude, that it derives also its 
form from the same source, and whereas, the form of the 
body is confessedly a human form, therefore the form of 
the soul, or spirit, also is of the same description. Sound 
reasun again teaches that no creature, whether animal 
or vegetable, can + gee possess independent life, in- 
asmuch as life itself is not creatable, and consequently 
every creature, whether animal or vegetable, is merely a 
form receptive of life, and receptive in proportion to the 
greater or lesser perfection of its form, whilst man alone te 
also a re-active form, and thus capable of referring his life to 
its Divine Source. The truth of revelation likewise speaks 
the same interesting language, becnuse by revelation we are 
instructed, in the first place, that angelic beings, and also the 
departed spirits of anen, are in human forms, as is evident from 
what is related in the history of the Lonp’s tranafiguration, 
where we find it recorded that Afoses and Hiias were seem by 
the Apostles talking with Him, from which testimony it is 
~~ that they were scen as men, consequently they were in 

uman forms. (Luke ix. 40. Matt, xvil. J. Mark ix. 4) and 
further, from what is recorded of the ange! who appeared 
atthe Lorp’s resurrection, and who is called a young man 
[Mark xvi. 5. see also Luke xxiv. 4,23.) and again, from the 
angel who appeared to the Apostie John in his Apocalyptic 
Vision, and who, when the Apostie was about to worship 
him, testifies concerning himeecif, saying, “lam thy fellow- 
servant ; and of thy bretheren that have the testimony of Jesus, 
wee xix. 10.) from which words it is manifest that, although 
1¢ was an angel, yet he had once been a man, and therefore 
it is reasonable to couelude, that the Auman form, in whieh 
he now appeared to the Apostle, was the proper form of bis 
spirit when it was clothed with a body of flesh. Revelation 
teaches, in the second place, that Gop, at creation, breathed 
into man's nostrils the breath of life (or lives) and that thus maa 
became a living soul (Gen. ii. 7.) which sublime idea is after- 
wards confirmed by the Incarnate Gop, who calls Himself 
emphatically ‘Tue Lire,” (John xi. 25. xiv. 6.) and who 
taught also that the connection of man with Himself is 
like that of a vine and its branches (John xv. 5.) consequently 
that man, as a branch, possesses no independent life, but only 
the life which he derives from the Parent Srock, 

V. That this grand rational and evangelleal truth is most 
momentous to every human being, not only in a speculative, 
but also in a practical view, since, if man once sullers himself 
to be betrayed into the delusive notion, that his life is his 
own and independent, it will presently follow, as a natuaral 
and necessary result, that he will conceive his fa/ents, his in- 
telligence, his joys, his words and works, and even his virtues, 
to be his own and independent also, and will thus be in danger 
of separating both himself and them from their Divine 
Source, and by that separation plunging himself Into the 
dreadful abyss of a vain and infernal se//ishness; whereas, from 
the moment that he begins to refer his life to its true origin, 
by regarding it asa stream in perpetual connection with a 
Divine Fountain, rather than as 4 separated and stagnant 
pool, in that same moment he begins to arise out of all the 
mire ana clay of u defiled self-love, and to worship Gon in spirit 
and in truth, because in that same moment he comes into the 
blessed habit of referring all his faculties, whether voluntar 
or intellectual, whether of mind or of body, together with 
all their exercises, sensations, joys, and products, to that 
Supreme AuMicuty Fatrien, in whom, as the Apostle ex- 
presseth it, “Jc live, and move, and have our being.” 

VI. That therefore it is at once both the wisdom, the hap- 
piness, and the duty, of every human being to live, think, 
and act, under the continual devout acknowledgment that 
his life is from Gon, yet, at the sume time to live, think, and 
act freely, pe life was his own, and independent, since with- 
out such freedom his life would be under perpelual constraint, 





bottle, with lukewarm water, or if in a heated room, the 





and consequently deprived of ail lts joys. 
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“ THE LIVERPOOL HAMILTONIAN SCHOOL,” OR MR. 
HAMILTON'S LIBEL AGAINST TEACHERS. 
ae 
T0 THE EDITOR 

Sin——Had Mr. H ti d himself with mo- 
dewtly recommending his system; had he abstained from 
* insidious and deceptive” statements, and from bringing un- 
just accusations against the teaehers of “all the schools of 
the civilized world; and had he not boasted of “ the silence 
of the host of enemies which his suecess has created,” I should 
eertainly never have set myself “ in array against hiin,” but 
should have rejoiced in his suceess. For, that his system is 
a good one for the first three, six, or twelve months (accord- 
lug to the ability of the pupil) after commencing the study of 
a language, | know from my own experience. Before I knew 
of the existence of Mr. Hamilton, I had published Latin, 
French, and English books, adapted to a system differing 
trom his in nothing except this, that I always translated into 
good English, and he often translates into bad. I said, “ In, 
or at the beginning, God created the heavens ;” he says, “ 7'o 
the beginning,” &c. 

On the Ist of October, 1809, I began to teach two pupils, a 
boy and a girl, Latin by this system, and their progress I 
thought so great as to be worth noting. In three years, 
stadying from two hours and a half to three hours a day, and 
being perfect in each book before going to another, they read 
the whole of the following books:—Corderius, Phadrus, 
Valpy’s Delectus, Nepos, Turner's Exercises, Mair's Introduc- 
tien, Cwsar’s seven books of Gallic Wars, and the Decerpta 
from Ovid's Metamorphoses. At this time, the boy joined a 
class at the High School of Edinburgh, in which the pupils 
had studied Latin from four to five hours a day in school, for 
three years, besides preparing the lessons at home, some with 
and some without the assistance of a private tutor. This 
boy remained at the High School for three years, and was 

ways high in his class; but, though his capacity was one of 

best in the class, which consisted of about one hundred 
boys, there were at least twenty who were as good Latin 
echolars as he. This fact convinced me, that no advantage 
had been obtained by continuing Mr. Hamilton's plan for 
three years; and I never afterwards used it longer than one 
year, for either Latin or French. 

That there are many bad schools (some perhapsas bad as Mr. 
Hamiltan pr ull to be) is but too true; but, I maintain, 
that there also many good ones, and I offer to prove my as- 
sertion, by bringing forward, from various schools, boys who 
shal) evidently have the advantage, in a comparative trial, 
in Latin and French, over Mr. Hamilton's adult pupils, who 
received fifty lessons from him or his partuers in London. 
1 begin with my own school, and I will consent to have some 
of my pupils, of eleven years of age, as well as some who ure 
older, publicly examined along with Mr. Hamilton's London 
adulta, both in Latin and French. If Mr. Hamilton should 
decline the expense of bringing men from London, or if he 
think they may have forgot their lessons, I am willing to 
wait till those whom he is now teaching in Liverpool have 
got their fiftieth lesson, when every thing will be fresh in 
their memories. 

if Mr. Hamilton's adults shall be found to surpass my boys 
of eleven years of age, he will have gained an important step 
towards establishing, to the satisfaction of the public, his opi- 
nion, that the pupil ought to be “ a/ways taught and never or- 
dered to learn.” And also, towards proving his assertion, 
which, till then, I shall consider a most unwarrantable one, 
that there is not in existence an honest teacher but himself 
and his partners; or, in his own words, that “ what is done in 
ull the schools of the civilized world” 1s “ receiving moncy for the 
-onmounication of instruction and not communicating it.” 

| conclude with requesting the attention of your readers to 
the following specimens of Mr. Hamilton's “ norg HONEST 
system of Instruction,” as he calls it. Mr. Hamilton's expres- 
sion respecting the grammatical knowledge which his pupils 
were to acquire in ten lessons, was, that it should be such as 
to “defy competition with adepts in the language.” But I 
engage to show, if his pupils will allow me to ask them a few 
questions, that, though they have now had fourteen or fifteen 
jessona, not one of them can yet parse the Gospel of St, John. 

Mr. Hamil also prof d to teach his pupils, “in ten 
eusy and pleasant lessons, the meanings of ten thousand 

words.” He has, it is true, taught them to read St. John, but 
do his pupils believe that they know the meanings of 10,000 
French words? Do they think there are 10,000 words in the 
Gospel of St. John? If they do, I am sorry to inform them, 
that, “they have been, till this moment, the victims and the dupes” 
of Mr. Hamilton's “ professions and assertions,” for there 
are, in the whole New Testament, in the original Greek, only 
POUR THOUBAKD NINB HUNDRED AND PIFTY-@IX WORDS.—I am, 


sir, your most obedient Servant, 
JAMES MACGOWAN, 











Mope-strect, dug ust 3, 1824. 
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TO THE EDITOR.. 

S1R,—This feat must be performed with a much longer 
backed chair than those now in fashion. The back ought 
to be about a yard high from the seat. Place the chair 
on the floor, in the position indicated by the figure: place 
the knees on the extremity of the feetof the chair, and 
place your two hands on or about the seat rail, and bring 
your face down to touch the back of the chair, upon 
which, at the extremity, or as near it as you can come, 
without falling forwards, or suffering the top of the chair 
to touch the floor, a piece of money, &c. is placed, which 
is to be removed with the mouth. 

You may, instead of money, place an upright pin inte 
the chair back, at any distance, changing its position 
until you have ascertained the furthest point at which 
you can take it back with your mouth, without yourself 
or the chair falling forwards. Although the situation of 
the hands is indicated in the figure, you may shift them 
to any other position which enables you to reach the fur- 
thest with safety. Much of the management in this trick 
depends upon properly regulating the position of the 
hands.— Yours, &c. te 


LADIES’ GYMNASLA. 

As some of our fair readers have ventured to attempt 
some of the feats we intended solely for young men, we 
will propose an exploit for their express amusement. It 
may be performed with perfect propriety, and it will be 
the source of considerable amusement :— 

Move the right arm and hand in a circle horizontally 
from left to right, and at the same time move the right 
foot in a circle in the opposite direction, or from right to 
left. 





fashions for August. 


Bat Dress.—A white tulle petticoat over another of 
etherial blue gros de Na les; the body of etherial blue 
satin, with stripes let in of fine blond. Round the border 
of the petticoat are two rows of cre en tirebouchons 
of blue crape lisse, entwined with a rich guimp of floize 
silk; this crape trimming, which is set on in is 
caught up, on the right side, with bouquets of full-blown 
red roses, or with bunches of the pink convolvolus. The 
hair is arranged in the new Parisian fashion, short at the 
ears, and elevated on the summit of the head, so that the 
bows of the long hair behind may be brought forward and 
seen en face. These bows are ted from the curls 
in front by 8 gold comb, of beauti ul workmanship ; blue 
gauze is entwined among the ringlets, in the most tasteful 
and — manner, and in with full-blown 
roses. The necklace and ear-rings are of the finest oriental 
Goat's touly ssansive dame to Gieperods ts geertal 

er thi attractive . in 
drapery, a scart of white lace, with tassels. : 

ALKING DreEss.—Round dress of fine Indian muslin, 
with four rows of triple folds, in bias, round the border. 
The sleeves made en blous, and by three rows of 
bracelets at the lower part of the arm next the wrist; but 
this confining rises nearly as high as the elbow. A Valois 
hat, of fine ashen, lined with pink, and simply trimmed 
with a ribbon of celestial blue, over which waves a pm 
of white feathers. Under the hat is worn a small village- 








cap of fine lace. The dress being made partially high, no 
other out-door coveting te adepeed than an elastic scarf, 





of blue-and-white Arche net, tied at the throat with blue 
ribbon, and each end of the scarf finished by a rosette of 
the same. Blue half-boots, of corded or spotted silk, com- 
plete this unobtrusive and truly elegant costume. 
EVENING DrEss.—Dress of white gauze lisse, with 
superb border cn treitlage, of light le of rose colour, 
each reseau edged with narrow cordon. The corsage made 
plain, beautifully marking out the contour, with a trim- 
ming round the to correspond with that of the skirt. 
Mancherons of ay work, uniting with the ornament 
round the bust. Rich ceinture of a delicate pink silver 
gauze, placed on the left side. Sicilian hat of rose 
arent net edged with silver. Feathers shaded with 
he hair arranged in full curls, on each side of the face, 
on which are seen a few white roses slightly intermingled 
with blond. Mar-rings, necklace and armlets of 


- €o Correspondents. 


Sinxine Borr.es In THE Sz4.—A F ¢ has submitted 
a query in the following terms :—Query—“‘ Suppose a bottle, 
considered empty, except the air which it contains, and 
sunk down in the ocean to the depth of 80 to 100 fathoms, 
will it come up full or empty, and if full, or nearly full, 
will the cork and seal be undisturbed ?” ‘Any nautical man 
who has tried the experiment is requested to answer the 


query. B. 

The following experiment, copied from Barrow’s Cochin 
China, may enlighten and amuse our correspondent :— 

“The fine a —_ in this part of the 
voy ve us an opportunit ascertaining a fi 
which, ough well known > phdiveopiion ve Potions 
seamen, and satisfactorily explained on natural principles, 
is not by any means in general belief. I allude to the 
experiment of sinking, to s certain depth, an bottle 
corked de age! as possible; when the cork, on drawin; 
up the bottle, will invariably be found to have been fore 
into the inside. We let down, tothe depth of forty fathoms 
or 240 feet, a lot eaienen Sandie. firmly stopped with a 
tapering » 80 that the diameter of that part of it out of 
the le greatly exceeded the widest part of the neck ; 











round this was a of melted pitch, and. the 
whole covered with canvas. drawing up the bottle the 
tropical climates the diminu- 


cork was in the inside. In 
tion of 


temperature, at 80 considerable a depth below the 
surface, condensing the inclosed air, takes off all reaction 
against the weight of the incumbent column of water 


on the cork, and thus aids the experiment; but 
high latitudes, where the air, when corked up, is proba- 
bly at the temperature, whilst that below the 
surface of the sea i¢ warmer by eight, ten, or twelve de- 
grees, the increased. elasticity, acting against the cesk 
within, must require the bottle to be sunk to a greater 
depth than in the former case, before the experiment can 
succeed.” 


&’s second communication is reserved for insertion next week. 
In the mean time, if the writer deem it necessary, he may 
have a proof slip, by sending to the office any day after 
Wednesday, between the hours of twelve and two. In 
any future communication we may be favoured with from 
the saine correspondent, we are of opinion that there can 
be no necessity te trouble him to revise his proofs, particu- 
larly if Z. will write as distinctly as he evidently is capa- 
ble of doing. 

“*Tis Forty Years sincs,” by L. Afan, shall appear in our 
next. 

Tobias No gull is informed that we are as little disposed to be 
gulled as himself. He appears tobe one who would “ break 
a fly on the wheel.” If that very singular work, the Mar- 
quis of Worcester’s Century of Inventions, is not tohis taste, 
let his-consolation be that it ig not very long; and, if he 
deems its insertion an intrusion on our columns, he will 
find himself. P d by occasional supplemental sheets, 
eontaining matter more tohismind. By-the-bye it appears 
that every body does not form the same estimate of the 
Marquis’s Scantlings as No gull, as it has lately been deemed 
of sufficient interest, as a literary curiosity, to call for a new 
and splendid edition. For our own parts we took it in 
hands at the earnest recommendation of a scientific gentle 
man of taste and discernment. 

4 Reader's letter is too flattering for publication in our own 
journal. We shall, however, profit-by the suggestion con- 
veyed in the postscript. 

Tus Hor Day.—We have repeatedly published the late Lord 
Erskine’s jeu @esprit on this subject. It will bear repe- 
tition, however, and shall have an early place. 

Our Roehdale friendsare informed that the Kaleidoscope parcel 
of this day fortnight was regularly forwarded from our 
office. 
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